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Photograph by James Malley 


This beautiful new photograph of the Bethlehem Chapel brings out the fine details of the reredos carving of the Nativity 
scene. First unit of the Cathedral to be built, Bethlehem Chapel’s iconography centers upon the first chapter of the Christian 
story, the birth of the Christ Child. Beneath the altar is the Cathedral’s foundation stone. Its placement and dedication in 
1907 will be commemorated in the Fiftieth Anniversary Fund which, it is hoped, will make possible the completion of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 











A Christmas Message 


By Tue Rev. Cuartes Martin, Headmaster of St. Albans School 


This article was first printed as a letter to St. Albans Alumni and Parents from 
“The Headmaster’s Study.” It is used here with permission. 


I have just come from visiting the new baby of one 
of our alumni. It was a wonderful experience and for 
no unusual reason. At the hospital I found the mother 
of the baby, with friends about her bed, looking wonder- 
fully well and with a loveliness and gentleness which 
would have graced a queen. I diffidently gave her my 
congratulations, visited for a few moments with those 
present, and then the proud father, our alumnus, took 
possession of me. 


We went off to the nursery. A lovely little baby much 
like other babies I have seen, was brought to the window. 
He was wrinkled, red, and yawning, with much hair 
that had not yet known a comb. There was a moment 
of silence, silence heavy with awe. Then we all spoke 
at once. I don’t recall what was said but there were joy 
and congratulations in all that was said. I looked at the 
father and he was not the boy nor the young man that 
Thad known. There was a new dignity, a new maturity, 
a new life in him. What was once a boy or just a 
man was now a father. 

We went back to the mother’s room, gave our con- 
gtatulations and spoke of the wonder of the baby. After 
a few minutes I said a prayer of thanksgiving for his 
arrival and then after leaving a small gift—an offering— 
I went my way. 

I walked out of the hospital thinking of the wonder 
and mystery of it all, thinking of my own first baby, 
thinking of babies, mothers, and fathers. A new baby 
comes, a new life is born in the form of a child, a new 
life is born in people. I thought of the joy, the maturity 
born in the mother. I thought of the dignity, the 
strength born in the father. I thought of the good will, 
the friendliness born in people. I thought, as I walked 
more lightly, of the new life born in me. And I 
marvelled. 


In all reverence, the first Christmas was like that, 
evety Christmas is like that. A Jewish maiden knew 
that a child was to be born into her. Like every 





mother that ever was, she knew her child was to be no 
ordinary child. She was convinced that He was to be 
the son of the Most High, the Messiah Himself. God 
in her heart assured her of that. She and her betrothed 
Joseph had to make their way to Bethlehem. Like so 
many in her day, and for that matter in any day, she 
had not the security of a home nor a comfortable place 
to bear her baby, and He was delivered in the only place 
available, a stable. 

Shepherds came and saw the new baby, wrinkled, red, 
and wonderful. They saw the mother in the midst of 
the stable, lovely, radiant—a queen. They saw Joseph, 
strong in a new dignity. They visited, they gave a gift, 
they left with the angels singing in their hearts of good 
will and peace. 

Some there were who were wiser than the rest, and 
they saw in the signs of the times, in the heavens them- 
selves, that this was no ordinary child that was born in 
the stable, this was the Son of God, the long expected 
Messiah. These men came, gave their gifts, and went 
away awed by the mystery of creation, God bringing 
new life, even His life, into the world. And a new light 
that was in them lighted their way. 

For two thousand years men have been visiting that 
Child, that Family, and always a new life has been born 
in them. Peoples have come and gone, nations have 
risen and fallen, great leaders have marched and been 
forgotten. Change has been all around, but the spirit 
of that Child has lasted on, bringing peace and good 
will, joy and hope, turning darkness into light. 

I wish you a very merry Christmas, a Christmas merry 
with lots of gifts given and received, a Christmas merry 
with Christmas trees and Christmas puddings, a Christ- 
mas merry and holy with the presence of children. But 
above all, I wish you a Christmas, where in spirit and 
in truth, you are in the presence of a baby, the Baby, 
knowing within you a new birth of good will, joy and 
peace. 

A very merry Christmas to you. 


Newest Episcopal Cathedral Consecrated 


In Maryland for the Uiocese of Baltimore 


By THe Very Rev. JoHN N. Peasopy, Dean 


HE newest cathedral in the Episcopal Church came 
aes being when the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, 

D. D., Bishop of Maryland, consecrated the Ca- 
thedral Church of the Incarnation, University Parkway 
and St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Maryland, as the official 
cathedral of the Diocese of Maryland, at a great service, 
Sunday, November 6, at 4 p.m. The Very Rev. John 
N. Peabody, canon in charge of the pro-cathedral since 
1952, was installed as the first dean of the cathedral and 
rector of the congregation. The service, at which the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul in Washington, was 
the preacher, also marked the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the laying of the cornerstone of the edifice which has 
long been known as the pro-cathedral. The entire diocese 
was represented in the procession by the cathedral chap- 
ter, the standing committee, the executive council and 
the clergy of the diocese. Bishops and deans of surround- 
ing dioceses and all churchmen in the diocese were 
invited. The cathedral choir of men and boys, under 
the direction of Rodney K. Hansen, sang for the service. 
The choir is afhiliated with the Royal School of Church 
Music in England. 

Formal action establishing the church as the official 
cathedral of the diocese was taken by the diocesan con- 
vention in February, 1955. The cathedral chapter, which 
held its organizational meeting in May, includes the 
following members: The Bishop of the Diocese, the 
Suffragan Bishop, the Dean, five members elected by 
the diocesan convention, and ten members elected by 
the congregation of the cathedral. 

The cathedral is an exceptionally fine example of 
Gothic architecture, the architect, Philip H. Frohman, 
also being the architect for Washington Cathedral. The 
slender, beautiful spire is a familiar sight to Balkti- 
moreans. The cathedral is set in the heart of a com- 
munity of homes and apartments, of hospitals, and a 
university. Its location across the parkway from the 
Johns Hopkins University is no accident, since it was 


planned from the outset that the cathedral be the 
church home for Episcopal students at the university. 

The double aspect of the cathedral project as both 
diocesan and partly parochial was evident from the be- 
ginning. It was to be the parish church of the local 
congregation and the center of the diocese as well. As 
a cathedral it is a natural church home for any church- 
men living in the city who have no parish roots here. 
The cathedral has become a center for Episcopal college 
work in the city. Mrs. Alfred N. Chapman, a member 
of the National Council of the Episcopal Church and 
secretary for College Work in the Province of Wash- 
ington, speaking at a recent meeting at the cathedral 
said, “The student work done at the Cathedral Church 
of the Incarnation is one of the most outstanding pieces 
of college work in the country.” 


Vital Student Program 


Last year the congregation successfully held an ex- | 
pansion fund drive which enabled them to purchase, | 
repair, and furnish the former Bauernschmidt mansion, | 
and convert it to use as a cathedral house. With its | 
forty-four rooms it lends itself admirably for cathedral 
officers, reception rooms, a children’s chapel, and class- 
rooms for the church school. It is here that students find 
a homelike atmosphere for various committee meetings, 
study groups, coffee hours, and breakfast. 

Miss Helene M. Schnurbush, formerly of the National 
Council Department of Christian Education, joined the 
staff of the cathedral one year ago with special responsi- | 
bility for the Christian education program of the parish | 
and a sharing of responsibility with the dean for the 
college work. 

Shortly after his coming to the cathedral in 1952, § 
Dean Peabody broadened the college work program to | 
include, in addition to students from Johns Hopkins f 
University, students from Goucher College, University 
of Maryland, Peabody Institute, and the schools of 
nursing at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Church Home and 
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Hospital, and Union Memorial Hospital. This student 
organization is known as the Canterbury Association. 
Approximately one hundred students attend the 
regular Sunday night supper meetings to hear outstand- 
ing Christian leaders or student panel discussions and 
to attend the chapel service led by the students. Students 
publish a student newspaper “The Canterbury Tales,” 
and have conducted radio and television programs about 
college work as well as participated widely in student 
conferences. They are encouraged to take full part in 
the parish life. This year one third of the teaching 
staff of the church school is 
recruited from the ranks of 
the college students. One 
of the students, Douglas 
Hutchings, president of the 
Canterbury Association and 
a junior at Johns Hopkins 
University, lives at the ca- 
thedral house and serves as 
a student assistant. He is 
majoring in the humanities 
and was elected this sum- 
mer to be president of the 
National Canterbury Asso- 
Mr. Hutchings, 
who plants to study for the 
ministry, teaches a church 
school class at the cathedral, 
is adviser to the Young Peo- 
ples Fellowship, and serves 
as layreader for the chapel 
services for the church 
school One of the most 
gratifying aspects of the col- 
lege program is the partici- 
pation of a large number of 
graduate students, service- 
men, young engineers, nurses, 
and secretaries who are 
working in the city. There is 
a discussion group for the 
graduate student age, but 
many also participate in the 
Canterbury Association. 


ciation. 


Both college faculty mem- 
bers and college students are 
encouraged to take part in 
the worship services at the 
cathedral by serving as lay- 
readers. 


CHRISTMAS, 1955 


The educational activities of the cathedral are planned 
to serve both the parish and the college groups. A 
workshop on Christian education, designed for teachers 
and parents of the children in the parish, was led by 
Miss Schnurbush in October. The cathedral congrega- 
tion held its own parish life conference at the cathedral 
house on a week-end in November under the direction 
of the Rev. Reuel Howe, S.T.D. professor at the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, and an outstanding leader 
in the Christian education program of the national 
Church. The cathedral endeavors to reach out to all 





Cathedral Church of the Incarnation, Baltimore 


in the community inviting 
them to share in the corpo- 
rate life of the cathedral 
family. A full scale pro- 
gram of parish activities is 
carried on through various 
organizations, such as, the 
morning and evening 
branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, the Altar Guild, 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
and the several youth groups. 

The ongoing life of wor- 
ship and service is the most 
important part of the work, 
but the cathedral _ itself 
bears silent witness to the 
Christian faith. The stained 
glass windows, although in- 
complete, are very fine. To- 
gether with the carving in 
wood and stone they add 
much to the beauty of the 
church and symbolize the 
great Christian truths. The 
“Christmas Window” over 
the altar is a memorial to 
the Rt. Rev. John Gardner 
Murray, Seventh Bishop of 
Maryland and a Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Of par- 
ticular interest are the stone 
carvings on moldings and 
columns representing Mary- 
land foliage and wild flow- 
ers, fish and crabs, animals 
and birds. Carvings on the 
Bride’s Porch represent a 
bride on one side and a 
groom on the other. The 
cathedral grounds, with their 
wide variety of beautiful 
trees and shrubs, provide a 
handsome setting for the 
cathedral and for the bish- 


op’s residence and gardens. 
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The stained glass window over the high altar was given in memory of the Rt. Rev. John 


Gardner Murray, Seventh Bishop of Maryland and Presiding Bishop of the Church. 


The cathedral idea in the Diocese of Maryland did man. It dates back at least to 1893 when, during the 
not come suddenly nor as the inspiration of any one (Continued on page 34) 
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Oldest Parish Church in London 
Noted for Festival and Carols 


By Wenpy Ha tt 


N the afternoon of the Sunday nearest to Christmas 

Day each year, the noble Norman Church of St. 

Bartholomew the Great, in Smithfield, London, is 
thronged with parishioners and visitors from all over 
the capital who join to celebrate the Festival of the Nine 
Lessons and Carols. 

To many of those who take part, this festival seems, 
in its traditional simplicity and beauty, as old as the 
Anglican Church itself; yet it probably originated some 
time during this century, although no one knows pre- 
cisely how the ceremony came to be devised. It is be- 
lieved to have been first performed at King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

As long as can be recorded or remembered, there 
have always been carol services in England’s great 
cathedrals and small parish churches alike. The Festival 
of the Nine Lessons and Carols seems to have been de- 
vised with the aim of giving form and dignity to the 
carol service which previously had no distinctive pattern 
of its own. Certainly the fact that it was adopted, and 
given an outstandingly beautiful interpretation, by the 
choir of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, and broad- 
cast on the afternoon of Christmas Eve, made it quickly 
known all over and even beyond Britain. Now every 
cathedral has its Festival of the Nine Lessons, and year 
by year more and more parish churches make it part of 
their Christmas services. 

The framework is very simple, and amenable to varia- 
tion by the individual cathedral or church. The festival 
opens with a processional hymn, generally “Once in 
Royal David’s City.” Thereafter readings of nine 
passages from the Old and New Testaments, concerning 
the birth of Christ, alternate with any nine of Europe’s 
lovely heritage of carols, sung by the choir alone. The 
service often ends with the whole congregation singing 


“O Come All Ye Faithful.” 


Laymen Read Lessons 


At St. Bartholomew’s, the pattern which now seems 
almost traditional is followed, but with an individual 
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variation in the choice of readers of the lessons. In 
some churches all are read by ecclesiastical members; 
here, the rector reads only one lesson, and the others 
are divided between a male and female member of the 
choir, the church treasurer, the two church architects, 
the verger, the organist, and a licensed lay reader. 

The Festival of the Nine Lessons, with its sequence 
of Bible readings bringing the narrative of the birth of 


vw 


The Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, London’s oldest 
parish church, is thronged at Christmastide for the service of 
the Nine Lessons and Carols. 
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Christ vividly to life, carries the mind back over nearly 
two thousand years of history. At St. Bartholomew’s, it 
also brings the realization that in this very church, men 
have celebrated Christmas for more than 800 of those 
years, and that its walls have been as crowded with re- 
ligious and secular history as those of any church in 
the kingdom. 

For not only is St. Bartholomew’s the oldest parish 
church in London, and one of the oldest in Britain; it 
has been through a rare series of changes and vicissitudes. 
More than 200 years ago the Lady Chapel, walled of 
from the church, was owned by a printer, and there 
in his shop Benjamin Franklin was employed in 1725. 

The Great Fire of London of 1666 destroyed all the 
old city churches, including St. Paul’s, but burnt itself 
out only a few hundred yards from St. Bartholomew’s. 
But in Henry VIII's dissolution of the monasteries, the 
church had already suffered greviously, for it had been 
founded in 1123 as a Priory of the Augustinian Order, 
and the monarch, in his determination to suppress all 
Romish practices, either sold or demolished extensive 
areas of the ancient priory. 


Founded by Courtier-Pilgrim 


Its founder, Rahere, was a courtier of the time of 
Henry I (1100-1135). In 1120 he made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, and was taken suddenly and violently ill in 
a marshy and mosquito-infested spot in Italy. As he 
recovered, he determined to build a hospital for the 
poor of London. Later, while still not fully recovered, 
he had a strange and terrifying vision in which a 
monster threw him into a bottomless chasm. This was 
succeeded by another vision of a man who said to him: 
“I am Bartholomew, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, that 
comes to succor thee in thine anguish.” 

Rahere thereupon resolved to build a church as well 
as a hospital. On his return to London he founded, in 
1123, the Priory Church of St. Bartholomew, and, close 
by, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the oldest hospital in 
the British Commonwealth and Empire. 

One can only imagine the priory which Rahere 
originally built. But the choir, now the nave of the 
present church, remains today among the best examples 
Britain possesses of the architecture of that later Norman 
period, when the rounded arch had gained in grace 
without losing in strength. The apse, in particular, 
sweeps round behind the altar in a beautiful curve 
which harmonizes exquisitely with the curves of its own 
arches. 

Certainly the priory was the goal of many pilgrims 


Rahere’s tomb, St. Bartholomen’s Church, London. 


from all over Europe, and before the tomb of Rahere, 
according to ancient chronicles, many miracles were 
wrought. Often the pilgrims brought costly offerings 
and gifts which they laid on the tomb; often, too, these 
were stolen by less devout men. To trap the evil-doers, 
Prior Bolton in 1520 inserted an oriel window in the 
south wall of the choir, from which all who came to 
Rahere’s tomb could be watched. A rebus, representing 
the prior’s name, can be seen carved in stone below the 
window—a bolt driven through a barrel, or tun, as it 
was then called. 

But much of the beauty of the priory was doomed 
to be lost or destroyed when Henry VIII began his 
onslaught on the monastic establishments of England. 
In 1539 he received the submission of the last prior. 
The nave and many other parts of the church were 
demolished, and the monastic buildings, the Lady 
Chapel, and other parts of the church were sold to 
one Sir Richard Rich. He proceeded to wall off the 
chapel from the church, and make himself a dwelling 
house from part of his acquisitions. 

(Continued on page 31) 





The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Quebec, 
A Bit of England in French Canada 


By FRANKLYN Morris 


HE visitor to Quebec’s Anglican Cathedral of 
2 the Holy Trinity, as he enters the cathedral close, 

steps from seventeenth century “New France” into 
eighteenth century England. Many will agree with J. M. 
Donald’s remark that “the Anglican cathedral is so 
utterly Georgian in feeling and atmosphere, so perfectly 
retaining the well-bred Episcopalianism of its day, that 
its classical ansterity is soothing, after the baroque splen- 
dors of the more colourful churches” of Quebec. 

There is a reason for this austerity. “The general 
dimensions of this church,” writes Captain Robe, who 
superintended its erection, “were in great measure taken 
from those of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, James Gibbs’ 
masterpiece in Trafalgar 
Square, London, but the 
state of materials and work- 
manship in Canada made a 
plain design necessary.” 

In the northeast corner of 
the close there stood for 
many years “Champlain’s 
Elm.” Here, according to 
legend, the founder of Que- 
bec smoked many a pipe of 
peace with the Indians. The 
historic associations of this 
tree were regarded by the 
devout French Canadian ~ 
residents of long ago with a P 
feeling amounting almost to , 
veneration. History records f | 
the fact that the festival of 
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procession, composed of the bishop, several Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, Governor Montmagny and staff, as well as a 
few civilised Indians and a small number of white 
settlers, halted near “the tree” when they were saluted by 
a salvo of artillery. Two hundred years later one of 
the limbs of the cherished relic was blown down, without 
doing any damage to the church. The girth of the tree 
was fourteen feet, but not a trace of this “father of the 
forest” is to be found today, though a chair made from 
its wood is in the Chapel of the Holy Spirit at Bishops- 
thorpe, and bears the following inscription: 
“This chair is made from the wood of an old elm 
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The style of Holy Trinity Cathedral, Quebec, contrasts vividly with most of the architecture 


of that city. 
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tree which stood in the cathedral yard and was 
blown down in 1846. Tradition says that Champlain 
pitched his tent under it. It is for the Bishop of 
Quebec and his successors.” 


Before the cathedral was built, the site was occupied 
by a Recollet church and monastery which had been 
granted the land in 1681. The cathedral replaced them 
in 1804 and for a number of years prior to the build- 
ing of the cathedral the Anglicans worshipped in the 
Recollet church. The Quebec Gazette of Thursday, 
May 21, 1767 records that: 


“On Sunday next, Divine Service, according to the 
use of the Church of England, will be at the Re- 
collet’s Church and continue for the summer season, 
beginning soon after eleven. The drum will beat 
each Sunday soon after half an hour past ten, and 
the Recollet’s bell will ring, to give notice of the 
English service the instant their own is ended.” 
The chapel and monastery were destroyed by fire on 
the afternoon of September 6, 1796. The few remain- 
ing monks were rendered homeless, and dispersed. The 
government now came into complete possession of the 
Recollet property. Bishop Mountain wrote a strong letter 
to the Duke of Portland on April 15, 1799, imploring 
His Majesty’s gracious protection and support for the 
Church of England in Quebec. In response to this 
letter, the ground on which the cathedral stands, now 
known as “the close,” was set apart, and commissioners 
appointed to erect thereon a metropolitan church. Letters 
patent were issued in 1804 designating the site as an 
Episcopal seat, and the church as a cathedral, “provid- 
ing always that no house or other building or edifice 
whatsoever shall at any time hereafter be erected on 
the said site. . .” Should this proviso be infringed the 
whole property will “revert and escheat” to the Crown. 
Until the cathedral was erected the Church of Eng- 
land people worshipped in the Jesuit chapel. But there 
were difficulties. A British officer, who visited Quebec 
on board H. M.’s ship Eurydice in the summer of 1797 
wrote in his diary: 


“One singular circumstance attends the Melange of 
religious ceremonies now ‘performed’ in this Protes- 
tant church, equally still the Jesuits’ chapel, which 
is that after every time Divine Service has been 
performed by the Church of England minister, the 
chapel is purified before the Jesuit will venture to 
pray in it himself. So that it is made an alternate 
scene of pollution and purification,” 
Bishop Mountain, in his letter to the Duke of Port- 
land already quoted, described it as “small, dark, dirty, 
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The simple lines of the wrought iron gate which admits to the 


cathedral grounds are in keeping with the architecture of the 
building. 


and ill-used to receive a decent assembly of people” and 


adds: 


“The troops are never sent to it (indeed could not, 
but by divisions, be contained in it) and the Gov- 
ernor gives testimony to its unfitness by never enter- 
ing it himself nor sending any part of his family, 
during the whole of our long winter. And His 
Excellency’s example is followed by many persons 
of no little consideration in the place, who gave 
the people an example of regular attendance while 
we had the use of the former Church.” 


The Cathedral Building 


When one enters the cathedral grounds, it is through 
wrought iron gates above which hangs a lantern. These 
gates and their accompanying railings, were erected in 
1818. At the south side of the cathedral itself is a small 
chapel, called All Saints’, which, like the deanery, was 
erected in 1842. At a time when it took eight stoves to 
heat the cathedral this little building was a necessity. 
Daily services are still held here, as the old cathedral 
continues to minister to the bustling city of Quebec in 
the downtown situation in which it finds itself. The 
coats of arms that adorn the walls of this chapel are 
a picturesque introduction to the names of some who 
have ruled the diocese and ministered in the cathedral. 





CHRISTMAS, 1955 


The armorial bearings of John Moore, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who consecrated the first bishops of Nova 
Scotia and Quebec, are to the left of the altar. On the 
corresponding panel are the arms of Bishop Charles 
Inglis, the first Anglican bishop to visit Quebec. On 
the right wall are the arms of seven bishops who, in the 
course of a century and a half, have ruled the diocese. 
It is significant that when Bishop Inglis visited Quebec 
in 1789 he was greeted with a salute of guns. When 
Bishop Mountain landed four years later he was greeted 
with a kiss. Tradition says that Msgr. Briand, the 
Roman Catholic bishop, kissed him, saying it was high 
time someone came to look after the English. 


Entering the nave of the cathedral, we can visualise 
the way it would have appeared a century ago. The 
pulpit stood in front of the altar in those days, and so 
conservative was the congregation that it was several 
years before it could make up its mind to put the pulpit 
on one side, and allow the congregation to have an un- 
interrupted view of the altar. Two handsome stoves 
surmounted by urns stood on each side of the central 
pulpit. There is a beautiful little statuette of St. George 
and the dragon in the cathedral, the work of the French 
sculptor Fremiet. It was presented to William M. 
Massey, a former president of the St. George’s Society 
of New York, whose widow gave it to the cathedral. 
Ever since 1836 the members of the Quebec St. George’s 
Society have marked the Feast of England’s patron saint 
by a service in the cathedral. It is the one day in the 
year when all the English folk in Quebec worship to- 
gether, and the choir is drawn from the different city 
churches. 

The curious visitor will note that there are still locks 
on some of the doors to the pews. The keys have long 
been lost, but the locks are a reminder of the time when 
the pews were rented. The collection of pew rents in 
arrears was long a headache for the church-wardens. 
The pews were freed in 1899, and though some feared 
disaster, the reverse has been the result. 

One of the handsomest interior furnishings of the 
cathedral is the magnificent litany desk or faldstool 
which is placed in the middle of the center aisle. The 
generous proportions of this desk would enable the 
cathedral to follow the practice of some English cathe- 
drals, and have the Litany sung by a priest and a lay- 
clerk, side by side. The desk is the work of Esmond 
Burton, and the designer evidently drew his inspiration 
from the work of Grinling Gibbons, that great carver 
whom John Evelyn, the diarist, introduced to Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. It is interesting to know that the wood 


candlesticks, burnished and gilded, in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields are from the same studio. 

The cathedral possesses a number of valuable and 
interesting pieces of plate, and the visitor is immediately 
arrested by the sight of the two massive candlesticks on 
the high altar, beneath the Ascension window. They are 
part of the magnificent gift of altar plate, given by 
King George III to the cathedral at the time of its 
consecration, the same George to whom the Declaration 
of Independence was addressed by the American colonies. 
These oldest pieces are a Georgian chalice and credence 
paten, bearing the arms and cypher of George III, and, 
according to the marks, the work of Thos. Hemming, 
in 1763. This is the plate referred to in the following 
letter from General James Murray, preserved in the 
minutes of the council held in the Castle of St. Louis in 
the City of Quebec on June 30, 1766: 

“Sir, Herewith I send you the Chapel Plate and 

furniture which I desire may be kept for the use 

of the Episcopal church of the parish of Quebec. 

And that you will deliver the same to the Church 

Wardens of the said parish when such an establish- 

ment may take place. . .” 
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The Ascension window makes a striking background for the 
high altar, Holy Trinity Cathedral, Quebec. 





The Cathedral Age 


What happened to the rest of the plate? This re- 
mained an unsolved problem until 1943. It happened 
that the rector of St. Armand, in the Diocese of 
Montreal, told the dean that when he went to his parish 
he found in the one church two pieces of Georgian 
plate, a silver paten and flagon, both bearing the royal 
arms and cypher, and both made by Thomas Hemming 
in 1763. But, he added, not even the oldest inhabitant 
could say how they had got there. The dean pricked 
up his ears. He said “I think those pieces belong to us.” 
They were sent on loan to Quebec. They arrived, were 
duly unpacked, and assembled with the other two pieces. 
The moment the four pieces were together a distinct feel- 
ing of joy pervaded the vestry. The old companions 
were together again after a separation of over a century. 
How they ever became parted is a mystery which none 
can solve. They have been returned to the parish which 
owns them, but the cathedral has the satisfaction of 
knowing where they can be found. 


Rich Furnishings 


An interesting treasure is the large lace veil which 
was sent from England at the time the cathedral was 
consecrated. It was to spread over the sacred vessels 
at Communion. It is more than a yard square, and con- 
sists of fine linen panels separated by bands of lace, 
the whole trimmed with lace of another kind. A Bible 
bearing the autograph of Edward VII was presented 
by His Royal Highness when, as the Prince of Wales, 
he visited Canada in 1860, and attended divine service 
in the cathedral on an August day. 

Of the altar frontals, the oldest is made of cloth of 
gold and rich crimson velvet, and is trimmed with heavy 
gold bullion fringe. All these materials were used at 
the coronation of King George III in Westminster 
Abbey in 1760. It was sent for the opening of the 
cathedral, and was in continuous use until the altar 
was enlarged in 1899. This says much for the excel- 
lence of its material. It is still used on August 28, the 
anniversary of the consecration of the cathedral. 


The best white frontal was made by the Sisters of 
St. John the Divine, Toronto, and was given in 1904 
as a thank offering for the first hundred years of the 
cathedral’s existence. The blue and gold frontal is made 
of material used in Westminster Abbey at the corona- 
tion of King George VI in 1937. The Kerslake Frontal 
is one of the cathedral’s most valuable possessions. It 
was given in 1938 by Miss Jane Kerslake of Norfolk, 
England, in memory of her sister, Miss Harriet Kerslake. 


The doner was crossing the Aegean Sea on her way to 
the Holy Land, when the sight of Patmos, the island 
on which St. John saw the visions recorded in Revelation, 
suggested to her the idea of this frontal. Her idea is 
thus described by her great friend, Sister Lenora, of 
the Community of All Hallows, Ditchingham: 


“Her idea is a Lamb, standing on the mountain 
crests of Patmos, in a surrounding circle, in which 
are introduced the twelve precious stones of the 
foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem, not yet to 
be seen in their places in the Holy City, but each 
attracted by the Lamb. The words ‘Even so come, 
Lord Jesus’ to be on the frontal. And there are to 
be two angels. One on the north side with a 
trumpet, gazing toward the Lamb, and waiting for 
Him to give the signal for the trumpet to be 
sounded. And one on the south side with a censer, 
typifying prayer. Patmos and the background of 
the sky are to be flooded with sun-rise colouring.” 


The donor wanted it given to some overseas cathedral. 
The Ditchingham sisters knew the dean, whose father 
and grandfather had been the community’s doctors. 
Thus the frontal came to Quebec. 


In the south gallery is preserved a massive iron-bound 
chest. It is the chest in which the plate travelled from 
England. Dean Williams found it was being used as a 
wood box; rescued it from such degradation; had it 
lined with green baize, and today it preserves the mag- 
nificently bound Bible, Prayer Book and altar books that 
George III sent out for use in the cathedral. When 
Princess Alice was shown them she recognised them as 
being identical with the books in the stalls of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

Here, too, is preserved Mary Mountain’s Prayer Book. 
We learn, from notes written in the margin of its pages 
exactly which verses from Tate and Brady’s version 
of Psalm 148 were sung at the service of thanksgiving 
held in the cathedral after Queen Victoria’s escape from 
assassination. Some lunatic fired a pistol at Her Majesty 
while she was driving up Constitution Hill, and had 
the verses been specially composed for the occasion they 
could not have been more appropriate. 


One normally thinks of cathedrals in terms of gothic 
splendor. In Quebec, where there is a full share of such 
architecture, the clean austerity of plain Georgian lines 
is a refreshing change. It is certainly a style which is 
expressive of the period during which it was constructed, 
and the style bears the name of the king whose gifts 
to the cathedral cannot be forgotten. 
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James Sheldon, Friend and Henetfactor, 


Given Sepulture in Cathedral He Loved 


James Sheldon, lover and student of stained glass and 
one of Washington Cathedral’s most faithful and 
generous friends, was laid to rest in the Cathedral crypts 
on November 7, following a private committal service 
conducted by the Bishop of Washington and the Dean 
of the Cathedral. Mr. Sheldon died on November 5 
at his New York home and the body was taken to 
Washington after a private funeral service there. 


A. James Sheldon was the son of the late Allen James 
and Eliza Bayles Sheldon. A graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1901, he was a senior partner in the New York 
office of Lee, Higginson and Company, bankers, at the 
time of his retirement in 1922. 

The dominant interest of his life was stained glass 
and he had made many trips abroad to study ancient ex- 
amples of the art. Many churches in this country bene- 
fited from his knowledge of this field and his constant 
efforts to make Americans conscious of the beauty and 
significance of the art were expressed in gifts to num- 
erous ecclesiastical buildings. But to Washington Cathe- 
dral he gave his first love and continuing, generous care. 
He was a member of the Cathedral Council, the board 
of lay experts in various fields established to advise the 
Chapter, and also served as a member of the fine arts 
and building committee. But his service went for beyond 
the formalities of council or committee. The Stained 
Glass Statute adopted in 1933 by the Cathedral Chap- 
ter, and defining policies which govern the selection and 
installation of Washington’s glass, owes much to James 
Sheldon’s interest and guidance. His suggestions, many 
of which have been adopted, for the iconography of the 
Cathedral’s windows, are expressive of the ruling passions 
of his life—his conviction that Christian precepts must be 
taught and practiced, and his abiding love of country. 
Thus the themes he chose for windows frequently com- 
memorated some great event in the nation’s history ex- 
pressive of the teachings of Christianity. 

So frequent and so generous were his gifts to the Ca- 
thedral that he preferred most of them to be attributed 
to an anonymous donor. For this reason it would 
be nearly impossible to compile a complete record of his 
generosity. Although his primary concern was always 





The late James Sheldon 


for the stained glass which would so greatly beautify 
the building, he contributed vast sums for the actual con- 
struction, and in innumerable ways made possible the 
more efficient handling of the Cathedral’s affairs. One 
of his most notable contributions was the tremendous 
assistance he gave to the establishment of a retirement 
fund for Cathedral employees. 

Most recently, Mr. Sheldon was concerned with the 
equestrian statute of George Washington now being 
made in Paris for placement at the foot of the Pilgrim 
Steps on the south side of the building. This magnificent 
gift was announced some time ago and within the last 


(Continued on page 35) 





U Hush the Noise, Ye Men of Strife 


By James Reston, New York Times, Washington Correspondent 


(Reprinted by Permission of The New York Times. From the issue of December 25, 1954.) 


HERE are two prominent hills in Washington— 

Capitol Hill which roars its brassy contentions in 

our ears most of the time, afid Cathedral Hill or 
Mount Saint Alban, which cries “the comfortable words” 
down into the town. 

In the early hours of this Christmas morning, these 
two hills, one the symbol of man and law and the other 
of God and faith, commanded the city. 

Capitol Hill was virtually deserted. The noble dome 
was still lit, and two unlucky policemen (who had 
obviously lost the toss) made their rounds down empty 
corridors and among the statues of departed politicians. 
But otherwise there was little motion. 

Across the valley of the city, the flood-lit Cathedral, 
standing high above the Georgetown bluff, was alive. 
People crowded every corner, crushed into the gray stone 
galleries under the unfurled flags of all the states, and 
listened to the choir and organ sing out the ancient story. 


“Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the heavenly strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The tidings which they bring; 

O hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing. 


“O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

O rest beside the weary road 

And hear the angels sing.” 


Above Cathedral Hill 


The Christmas story of “Peace on Earth” has the 
same meaning for men and women here as elsewhere, 
but for some in Washington it has a special meaning. 
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Peace is now the main business of this community. It 
touches not only the State Department but every depart- 
ment of the government. And even this weekend Secre- 
tary of State Dulles was at his desk dealing with another 
international crisis. 


Consequently, there have been few “glad and golden 
hours” for the men and women who work in this par- 
ticular vineyard. The years slip away, and the men on 
Capitol Hill produce their annual “solutions,” but 
generations pass and still there is no peace. 

Cathedral Hill today was a reminder of this melan- 
choly fact. 

Here was the Washington Cathedral. Here in the 
crypt below is the grave of Woodrow Wilson, who 
dreamed such glorious dreams of peace after the First 
World War. And here this morning in the flickering 
candlelight before the throng of worshipers stood his 
grandson, the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., a tall, 
straight figure in purple and gold, reading out “the com- 
fortable words:” 

“Here what Our Lord Jesus Christ saith. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy mind. 

“This is the first and great Commandment. And the 
second is like unto it; thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Men of all nationalities, creeds and beliefs heard this 
sonorous voice resound through the high arches, and 
what they thought and whether they believed, one does 
not know. 


The Christmas Message 


Nevertheless, the Christmas story of hope and faith 
has a special symbolism for many here. For all its 
bickerings and divisions, Washington has sought in these 
past ten years to carry the message of Christmas into 
its foreign policy. 

It has tried to carry the Commandments into its re- 

(Continued on page 32) 





Cathedral Needlepoint Program brows Hapidly 


HE fame and accomplishments of the Cathedral 
"| Nocera Guild grow apace as women through- 

out this country, and some abroad, begin the thou- 
sands of stitches which will one day so greatly enhance 
the beauty of Washington Cathedral. At the same 
time others are being introduced to this undertaking, 
needlewomen and patterns selected, and interest stimu- 
lated through the holding of special exhibits, as well 
as by National Cathedral Association leaders and guild 
members. 

As the guild enters its second year of activity it has 
new leadership in Mrs. George A. Garrett of Washing- 
ton, whom Dean Sayre has appointed to succeed Mrs. 
Harold E. Talbott. Both Mrs. Talbott and the com- 
mittee’s vice chairman, Mrs. Charles Hook, Jr., who did 
so much to launch the guild, have moved away from 
Washington. Mrs. Garrett, a past chairman of the 
Washington N.C.A. committee and wife of the former 
U.S. ambassador to Ireland, is well known to many of 
the N.C.A. chairmen who have enjoyed her hospitality 
during the association’s annual meeting in Washington. 

With Mrs. George M. Humphrey, one of the Needle- 
point Guild’s most enthusiastic and expert leaders, Mrs. 
Garrett went to Detroit in October for the needlepoint 
exhibition staged in the Grosse Pointe War Memorial 
under the sponsorship of the Eastern Michigan Com- 
mittee of N.C.A. This group has undertaken to pro- 
vide all the needlepoint to be placed in Bethlehem 
Chapel, and the exhibit was planned to assist in the 
selection of the workers who will do the seventeen 
cushions, chair seats and kneelers, which the chapel 
needs. The exhibit took the form of a contest, open to 
anyone interested. The designs selected for the chapel 
are the work of The Misses Tebbetts of Kent, Connecti- 


cut. 


Mrs. Fred J. Kennedy of Detroit was general chair- 
man of the exhibit and she was assisted by several 
N.C.A. members including Mrs. Frederick C. Ford, 
Mrs. Phelps Newberry, Mrs. Frederick W. Campbell, 
Mrs. Alexander Wiener, regional chairman for Eastern 
Michigan, Mrs. George Syler, Mrs. Woods Williams, 
Mrs. Frank J. Sladen, Jr., Mrs. L. Rothe Farr, Mrs. 
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vhoto: Gannaway 


Designed by Mona Spoor of New York City, this is the design 

for one of the ten kneelers at the high altar, Washington 

Cathedral. The needlepoint is now being done by Mme. Henri 

Bonnet, whose husband was until recently the French Ambas- 
sador to this country. 


Luther Leader, Mrs. Harry Finkenstaedt, Mrs. Roy D. 
Chapin, and Mrs. Longyear Palmer. 

On January 19, 1956 another needlepoint exhibit is 
being planned by Mrs. Houghton Metcalf, regional 
chairman of the N.C.A. for Northern Virginia. This 
will be held in the Middleburg Community Center and 
will be open for the displaying of needlepoint pieces 
done by the women of Virginia, and to bring to the 
attention of visitors the progress of Washington Cathe- 
dral. Mrs. Kevin Keegan, executive secretary of the 
N.C.A., will be on hand to show the colored slides and 
movies of the Cathedral at scheduled times during this 
exhibit. 

On Mrs. Metcalf’s committee, besides Mrs. Amory 
Perkins, needlepoint chairman for Virginia, are the 
following N.C.A. chairmen: Mrs. William G. Chisholm, 
area chairman, Leesburg; Mrs. Graham Dougherty, area 
chairman, Berryville; Mr. and Mrs. Laurens Hamilton, 
area chairmen, Warrenton; Mrs. Charles H. Merriman, 
area chairman, Charlottesville; and Mrs. William Seipp, 
area chairman, Middleburg. 

(Continued on page 37) 





Uld Saint Annes Church Middletown, Velaware 


By STEPHEN P. Dorsey 


N the south road a mile from the center of 

Middletown, Delaware, beneath fine trees stands 

Old Saint Anne’s Church, surrounded by a 
walled cemetery where sleep its parishioners of the last 
two and a half centuries. Its recent restoration is an- 
other sign that interest in preserving the architectural 
treasure that exists in our early churches has continued 
to develop since the article on the problem which ap- 
peared in the autumn 1953 issue of THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE. 

St. Stephen’s Parish near Pineville, South Carolina, is 
currently seeking funds to preserve its fine church built 
in 1767. Old Trinity Church, Dorchester County, Mary- 
land (before 1690) is expected to be reopened in the 
relatively near future, following an exhaustive restora- 
tion which has been in process for several years. The 
gradual restoration program of St. Peter’s, New Kent 
County, Virginia (1703) continues. And, as the result 
of a successful nation-wide 


appeal, the 1740 steeple of 
Boston’s Christ Church 
(“Old North”) which was 
in acute need of repairs be- 
fore its total destruction in 
the September hurricane of 
last year, again towers above 
this oldest standing strong- 
hold of Anglicanism in 
Massachusetts (1713). 
Old St. Anne’s restora- 
tion, however, is of special 
interest because of the pains- 
taking accuracy with which 
it was undertaken and the 
degree to which a large per- 
centage of the parish, which 


for themselves, but for all, this fine example of our 
colonial heritage. The parish celebrated its 250th an- 
niversary on Sunday, June 19, 1955 in the newly re- 
stored church. Begun about 1768, it had been greatly 
altered in the mid-nineteenth century, and in recent years 
was falling increasingly into disrepair. The preservation 
of the old structure and its return to its original ap- 
pearance was undertaken under the inspired leadership 
of its rector, the Rev. Joseph Koci, Jr., with the able 
architectural assistance of Messrs. Henry Lindsay and 
Albert Kruse. The high quality of the result is a tribute 
not only to them, but to the gifts, the personal skills, 
and the intense interest of members and friends of the 
parish. 

The 250th anniversary was marked by three services 
on the second Sunday after Trinity. Chief of these was 
one of evening prayer using the Prayer Book of 1662. 
During the first years of the parish Queen Anne indi- 
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Old St. Anne’s Church, Middletown, Delaware, as it appears from the southeast. The oak 


in the foreground is believed to be more than 350 years old. 
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structure, participated in this 
project to preserve not only 





CHRISTMAS, 1955 


The high pulpit with its sounding board or tester, reading 
desk, and clerk’s stall are careful reproductions of the eight- 
eenth century originals. 


cated her interest in this distant mission of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts by 
presenting it with an altar cloth, bearing the royal cypher 
and worked, according to tradition, by her own hands. 
Appropriately, prayers for the Queen were again heard 
in this service of commemoration, the British ambas- 
sador made an address of greeting to the parish. By 
coincidence he was educated at Winchester and Oxford 
as was the Rev. Philip Reading during whose long 
incumbency the present chuch was erected. The Bishop 
of Delaware, the retired Bishop, the Governor of the 
State and the Mayor of Middletown also took part in 
this beautiful and moving service. 


Early History 


St. Anne’s grew out of interest kindled by the visit 
to the neighborhood in 1703 of the Rev. George Keith, 
an able and zealous missionary, and one of the first two 
sent to the American continent by the S.P.G. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1704, petitioners “near Appoquinimink Creek 
in the County of New Castle” were authorized by the 
Commissioners of Property to survey and lay out ten 
acres “on the left hand of the Queen’s Road below the 


said creek” for erecting a chapel. The site, which the 
present “Old Saint Anne’s” and its surrounding cemetery 
still occupy, is a mile south of the present Middletown 
urban area. 

The first structure was probably a simple wooden 
building which for more than sixty years served the 
needs of Church of England folk in the neighborhood. 
Part of its foundations are said to have been discovered 
when a vestibule was added to the south side of the 
present church in 1847. It was not until 1708 that the 
parish had a settled pastor, the Rev. Thomas Jenkins, a 
young priest only recently ordained in the Welsh diocese 
of St. David’s. His early death terminated his earnest 
and successful efforts. The conditions under which he 
labored are reflected in a letter written to the S.P.G. on 
September 27, 1709 by the Rev. John Talbot. In it he 
said “Poor Brother Jenkins at Appoquininy was baited 
to death by musquitoes and blood thirsty Gal Knippers 
which would not let him rest night nor day till he got 
a fever, came to Philadelphia and died immediately. 
These places must be served by itinerants and it is hardly 
possible for anybody to abide there, that is not born 
there... .” Indeed, until the thirty years tenure of the 
Rev. Mr. Reading, which began in 1746, the congrega- 
tion at Appoquinimink was often without the services 
of a minister settled in the community. 

The parish prospered during the ministry of Mr. 


Interior view of St. Anne’s, taken from the west gallery, shows 
the great Palladian window which provides an imposing setting 
for the altar. Notice the box pews face the pulpit. 
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Reading and the present structure was begun about 
1768. Its two foot brick walls and heavy roof timbers 
taken from the virgin forest are proof of the substantial 
building of that day. The building is rectangular in 
form with five bays of windows and without a tower or 
belfry. The interior has a cove ceiling and the altar 
is placed against the east wall beneath a great palladian 
window. The window and pedimented gables may well 
have been inspired by those of St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, 
built a few years before. Other exterior features of this 
Georgian church are a strongly proportioned cove cornice 
and solid wooden shutters which protect the lower 
windows. Brickwork is laid up in Flemish bond, and 
panelled doors in the west and south walls are opposite 
the altar and the pulpit. 

A thorough inspection of the church in 1952 indicated 
extensive termite damage to timbers, shingles, and farm- 
ing as well as the crumbling of some of the !ater brick- 
work. Moreover, in the remodeling undertaken in 1847 
the pulpit was removed to the east end and box pews 
were rearranged to face the chancel and redesigned with 
inclined backs. The west balcony was extended by eight 
feet, a robing closet was placed in the northwest corner 
and the palladian window was reframed in Greek revival 
style. A vestibule was built at the south entrance and 
chimneys for use with stoves were added to the north 
and south walls. It was decided not only to undertake 
urgently needed repairs but to remove these additions 
and to restore the building to its former beauty, even 
though regular services are held in it only during the 
summer and parish life centers about the later church 
in the town proper. 


Care in Restoration 


Every effort was made to preserve all evidences of sur- 
viving original work, to use these evidences to extend 
similar work, and to assure sound construction. As a 
result of patient investigation, markings on the walls and 
floor were found to indicate the original position of the 
pulpit, altar and pews as well as the proportions of the 
high, “three decker” pulpit. Substantiating information 
was found in the files of the S.P.G. in London. A 
letter from the Rev. Philip Reading dated March 27, 
1772 stated: 


“This church is designed and constructed in a 
manner that would do credit to a populous city. The 
east window is finished in the Venetian form.* The 
Pulpit and Reading Desk are executed, not barely 
upon a neat but even an elegant place. A large 
handsome Gallery is erected in the South wall opposite 


The altar, with its old silver and recent gifts of altar furnish- 
ings. The altar cloth bears a careful replica of the monogram 
on the original given by Queen Anne. 


the Pulpit. This, together with the Area of the whole 
building is covered with spacious convenient pews. But 
what deserves particular mention is, that a commodious 
Gallery is built on the West Wall and allotted solely 
for the reception of the Negro Slaves, as an encourage- 
ment to them to attend divine service.” 


Another letter mentions “The Rev'd. Mr. Duche’s 
generous donation of a Cushion and Hangings, made of 
crimson velvet with silk tassels and fringe. . . .” 

Floors were leveled, the Palladian window was re- 
paired, original moldings were matched and replaced. 
The high pulpit and sounding board, with reading and 
clerk’s desks as well as the raised chancel area with its 
altar rails, were built and installed in their original posi- 
tions. The west balcony was restored to its original size, 
the chimneys were removed and the south entrance was 
rebuilt to match the untouched west entrance. All pews 
were removed, slanting backs were returned to the 
vertical, and the original seating plan was restored. The 
original gray green paint was reproduced and used on 
all wooden surfaces except in the south gallery, much of 
which had never been painted. All plastered surfaces 
were carefully repaired. 

Generous gifts provided appropriate ornaments and 
furniture. These include five eighteenth century brass 

(Continued on page 38) 











An equestrian statue of George Washington is being 
given to Washington Cathedral and is expected to be 
in position late in the summer of 1956. Of heroic size, 
it is being executed in bronze by Herbert Haseltine at 
his studio in Paris. Those who have seen the half-size 
model which has been completed, have given enthusiastic 
reports. It is believed by some that the finished work 
will be one of the world’s greatest equestrian statues and 
that future years will find it one of the best known and 
most frequently visited Cathedral treasures. 


The statue will be mounted on a granite pedestal, 
located at the foot of the Pilgrim Steps on a rectangular 
plaza, so that it will be visible as soon as one emerges 
from the South Transept doors. Box and magnolia will 
be planted to form a background. The Garden Club of 
America path, which is to be a natural woodland trail 
planted with a variety of flowering shrubs and trees 
leading to the Garfield Street entrance to the Cathedral 
Close, will begin at the southwest corner of the plaza. 


Mr. Hasteltine is generally acknowledged to be one 
of the foremost equestrian sculptors in the world, horses 
being his particular specialty. Among his notable works 
in this country are the statue of Sir John Dill in Arling- 
ton Cemetery and a statue of the famous horse, Man 
of War, in Lexington, Kentucky. 


A year ago he was in this country to check details for 
the George Washington statue at the Cathedral and to 
ascertain that every detail, particularly of the uniform, 
would be correct and historically accurate. Washington, 
i this work, is represented as a young man, possibly 
in the immediately pre-revolutionary period. One of Mr. 
Hasteltine’s greatest difficulties was discovering the exact 
kind of harness that an officer in the British army of 
that time would have used. This country’s records were 
insufficient and the sculptor ended up by writing an open 
letter to The London Times requesting help. 


The statue will stand on the plaza as though Wash- 
ington had been riding up the Pilgrim Road and tempo- 
tarily halted his horse while he turned to look up at the 
Cathedral’s south transept. 


Equestrian Statue of Washington Being Executed for Cathedral 


Born in Rome of American parents, the artist studied 
in Rome before coming to this country to attend Har- 
vard, from which he was graduated in 1899 and in 1934 
received the M.A. He also studied at the Art Royal 
Academy in Munich and privately in Rome. His work 
has been exhibited in most of the leading salons and is 
represented in the permanent collections of many mu- 
seums and public buildings, among them the Metro- 
politan in New York, the National Gallery in Washing- 
ton, Tate Gallery in London, the Fogg Museum at 
Harvard, the Whitney in New York, the Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago, and the Luxemburg 
in Paris. 

The statue for the Cathedral is the gift of the late 
James Sheldon. Although unfortunately he did not live 
to see it, he hoped it would symbolize the identification 
of the Cathedral with Washington’s vision of a great 
national place of worship in the nation’s capital. 


The Cathedral's Painting 
of the Sistine Madonna 


Hanging in the north crypt corridor of Wash- 
ington Cathedral is a painting of the Sistine 
Madonna. This copy, believed by experts to be one 
of the finest in the world, is the work of the late 
Emilie Keiler, an artist whose skill as a copyist 
was so exceptional that she was given access to 
masterpieces in galleries and private collections 
throughout Europe. 

Miss Keiler’s work on the Sistine Madonna took 
nearly two years. She herself said that the colors 


were selected precisely like Raphael’s; the blue, for 
instance, being real ultramarine. The cost of the 
paint in the mantle of the Virgin, she reported, was 
about $37.50 in gold, “more than she ever gave for 
a dress for herself.” 

The picture in the Cathedral was originally 


bequeathed to the Corcoran Gallery of Art by 
George Lathrop Bradley and Helen McHenry 
Bradley, but in 1919 the gallery’s committee on 
works of art ordered it “relinquished to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation, in view of 
the well known interest of Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
in that institution and on account of a suggestion 
once made by Mrs. Bradley to this: effect.” 





Seven Lessons and Carols Service 
Is Held in Washington Cathedral 


By Peter H. R. MarsHaty 


HIS year for the third year in succession the 

Festival of Seven Lessons and Carols will be held 

in Washington Cathedral. In the words of the 
introductory note in the Order of Service, “this service 
proclaims the story of the Fall and the Redemption of 
Man through readings from the Scriptures and through 
the singing of carols. The theme unfolded is man’s 
disobedience and wrong use of his power of choice, 
God’s promise of redemption to Abraham, Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the Saviour King who is to come, Gabriel’s 
message to Mary that she is to be the mother of the 
Lord, the birth of Jesus, and his adoration by the 
Jewish shepherds and the Gentile wise men. The climax 
is reached at the seventh lesson in which the meaning 
of Christ’s coming is stated.” The carols which are 
interspersed are especially appropriate to the lessons 
whose reading they precede or follow. Song and word 
complement each other in all the musical services of 
the Church; but they do so in particularly full measure 
in this service. It is small wonder that its unique charac- 
ter makes an instant appeal to almost everyone who 
hears it. 

The service now seems to be such an integral part of 
Christmas that it is difficult to realise that it is of com- 
paratively recent origin. The Festival of Nine Lessons 
and Carols in the form which is now familiar was 
first held at King’s College, Cambridge, after the First 
World War. It is therefore little more than a genera- 
tion old, though it stems from traditional liturgical 
forms and it draws on the music of the centuries. The 
magnificent Chapel at King’s College, with its famous 
choir, is familiar to every visitor to Cambridge; and it 
is here on Christmas Eve, in the gathering darkness of 
the late winter afternoon, that the service is held by 
candlelight. The silence of the dusk is broken by a 
solo treble voice singing the first verse of “Once in 
Royal David’s City”; the choir sings the second verse 
as it proceeds into the chapel; the organ and congrega- 
tion join in on the third verse. The bidding prayer 
follows, a piece of prose of remarkable beauty which 
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James Botsford of the Cathedral Choir reads one of the 
Seven Lessons. 


gives to the service its setting. The lessons are read in 
sequence by the college hierarchy, in ascending order of 
dignity, starting with the choir-boy whose voice was 
heard at the beginning of the service. Three of the 
lessons are read by representatives of the city of Cam- 
bridge, of other Protestant religions, and of the sister 
foundation Eton College. The lessons are invariable and 
between each are sung one or more carols, some by the 
choir alone, others with the congregation joining in. 
After the last lesson, the sublime opening verses of St. 
John’s Gospel, has been read by the Provost of King’s, 


(Continued on page 32) 





san Jose Was a Carpenter 


By Dorotny L. PILLsBuRY 


URING mediaeval times in Europe, St. Joseph or 

San José as he is called in New Mexico, was 

usually depicted in portrayals of the Holy Family 

as an elderly man. He was often an adjunct in the 

central theme of Virgin and Child. But in later years 

following the Reformation, pictures and statues of St. 

Joseph showed him as a strong forceful character, the 
defender of his gentle charges. 

It is as such that he is shown by the santeros—saint 
makers of New Mexico whether they painted him in the 
flat on retablos or whittled him in the round out of 
cottonwood as a bulto. Often he is given a neat Van 
Dyck beard and is wrapped in a long robe with a scarf 
about his shoulders. New Mexican saint makers often 
showed Mary and Joseph each holding a hand of the 
Christ Child. The usual pictures of the nativity scene 
were too complicated for these isolated artists who could 
not attempt the complexity of additional figures of shep- 
herds, wise men, and beasts of the field. 

The Spanish colonists of New Mexico liked their San 
José shown as a stalwart figure sheltering the Christ 
Child in one arm and holding his saintly insigna of 
flowering rod with the other. Without distraction of at- 
tendants, they felt that he could more readily hear their 
petitions for his prayers to help them in their hard 
pioneer life, surrounded as they were by an Indian 
world, the violence of high altitude storms, and the roar 
of flash floods. 

In connection with San José’s insignia of flowering 
tod, the Spanish villagers have their own indigenous 
version. They say that once outstanding masculine saints 
were called together to see which one should be selected 
as protector of the Virgin Mother and Holy Child. All 
left their walking staffs outside the edifice in which 
the meeting was held. Failing to come to a decision on 
the choice, they went outside and found that San José’s 
staff had burst into a bloom of hollyhocks. For that 
teason he was chosen as the protector. Hollyhocks are 
as much a part of New Mexico as blue mesa tops or 
cloud galleons sailing a turquoise sky. They bloom 
everywhere around little adobe houses. They reach for 


flat roof tops. They peer in at deep-set little windows 
to greet red geraniums blooming in old tin cans. They 
display their jewel colors along dusty, crooked roads. 

After the United States acquired the territory of 
New Mexico, San José was destined to play an even 
greater part here than he had in Spanish colonial days. 
When French-born Bishop Lamy came into the territory 
he realized almost immediately the great need of school- 
ing for the children of Spanish settlers. At his call for 
volunteer school teachers, six sisters of Loretto left their 
mother house in Kentucky. In May 1852 they started 
by river boat for St. Louis, Missouri. Here they joined 
an oxen-drawn wagon train across the Great Plains. 


Patron of Teachers 


Six days out of St. Louis, cholera struck them and 
Mother M. Matilda, the superior of the group, died 
along the way. Two other sisters contracted the disease 
and one of them had to be sent back to Kentucky. The 
others managed to continue the hard journey. That 
journey to Santa Fe took three months, terrifying 
months of wild storms, buffalo stampedes, and the ever 
present threat of Indian attacks. Because of the death 
of Mother M. Matilda, a new superior, Mother Mary 
Magdalen, was named. She remained in charge of the 
teaching project for many years. This project the 
sisters put under the special protection of San José. 

Three months after their arrival in Santa Fe, January 
3, 1853, Loretto Academy of our Lady of Light, a board- 
ing and day school was opened. It has grown and blos- 
somed through the years including the present time, 
something like San José’s burgeoning staff of hollyhock 
bloom. 

That was a poor little school the sisters started over 
a century ago in the old city of the Holy Faith. At 
first there was but one little room with an adobe mud 
floor. It served as school and sleeping quarters, with 
blankets spread on the floor at night. The chapel was 
another thick walled adobe room. 

But twenty years later, still under Mother Mary 
Magdalen’s direction, a beautiful chapel was started. 





The Cathedral Age 


It was built of stone in French Gothic design. It still 
stands under leafy horse chestnut trees in Santa Fe, a 
bit of France in a Spanish town. 

Five years later, in 1878, it was dedicated. On its 
pinnacle is a statue of our Lady of Lourdes which was 
imported from France. Now outlined with electric lights 
for special occasions, it makes a charming picture. 


Tyler Dingee Photo 
The “miraculous stairway” in Loretto Chapel, Santa Fe, was 
erected without the use of a single nail. 


Especially is this true on a snowy Christmas night when 
the lighted statue seems framed in the leafless branches 
of towering poplar trees. 

All was not easy going in constructing this chapel. 
But here again San José came into the picture. When 
after many difficulties the chapel was almost completed, 
it was discovered that the necessary stairway to the choir 
loft in the rear could not be constructed because of some 
miscalulation of space. Mother Mary Magdalen and the 
sisters implored San José to pray for some solution to 
this terrible difficulty. 


Enrique Sanchez, a carpenter living in Santa Fe, said 
that his father was one of the men working on the stair. 
way and that workman after workman stopped because 
there simply was not enough room left for a stairway, 
Carpenter after carpenter left sadly shaking his head, 
It just could not be done, they all said. 

Poor Mother Mary Magdalen, now grown old and 
with her health broken by years of privation and hard 
work, would not accept the verdict of head-shaking 
carpenters. She and her sisters redoubled their petitions 
for intercessions to San José. San José would help them. 

Then one day when Mother M. Magdalen sat weep. 
ing in the new chapel, an unknown man appeared and 
asked permission to see if he could build the stairway, 
He did build it and its beautiful spiral is admired by 
hundreds of visitors to this day. It is put together with- 
out a single nail and gives proof that it is the result of 
outstanding architectural skill. 

But when Mother Magdalen told the unknown 
carpenter that she wanted to pay him for his work, he 
simply disappeared. And to this day no one knows who 
that carpenter was. For that reason the stairway is still 
known as the miraculous stairway. Descendants of 
Spanish colonists smile and nod their heads knowingly. 
After all wasn’t San José a carpintero—carpenter? 





YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 


cA Miller Controlled Community 
° 


A select community of moderately priced homes 
where congenial families establish themselves in 
homes of distinctive types, built for family com- 
fort; conveniently located amid natural sur- 
roundings. 


To reach—Out Massachusetts Ave.,% mile beyond West- 
moreland Circle to the Sumner sign on your left. 
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W.C. and A. N. MILLER 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Builders and Developers of 
Wesley Heights, Sumner and Spring Valley 


4860 Mass. Ave. EM 2-4464 
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Reviewer Praises Study 
By Canon L. H. Stinnette 


ANXIETY AND FAITH, by Charles R. Stinnette, 
Jr; Greenwich, Conn., Seabury Press, 202 pp. and 
index. ($3.50). Reviewed by the Rev. Charles D. 
Kean, D.D. 


Books dealing with the relationship between psychiatry 
and the Christian religion are not new—but! The 
average book in the field tends either to turn Christianity 
into a symbolic paraphrase of what psychiatry really 
does more adequately, or on the other hand to over- 
simplify the problems of the emotions and to make 
Christianity provide easy cures for man’s anxiety. 

Charles Stinnette, canon of Washington Cathedral, 
and associate warden of the College of Preachers, steers 
successfully between Scylla and Charybdis. On the one 
hand, he has a sufficiently profound grasp both upon 
Christian theology and the vitality of the Christian com- 
munity, and on the other hand, he has subjected him- 
self fully and completely to psychiatric disciplines. 

Anxiety and Faith is no superficial mating of Christi- 
anity and psychiatry, but rather it is a profound under- 


| standing of where they fit together, where their per- 


spectives are radically different, and how in the light 


| of likenesses and differences the two may be used to- 


gether for the healing of sick souls. 

Dr. Stinnette’s book is in three main sections, which 
when recalled in their order serve as a summary of the 
thesis. The first section has to do with Man’s Efforts 
to Understand Anxiety, which has to do with the con- 
tributions of depth psychology to the understanding of 
the human situation. The middle section is entitled 


| Anxiety and the Christian View of Man, which has two 


chapters—“‘What is Man?” with the answer that man 
is a creature; and “Man as Sinner.” The concluding 
section of the book is “Toward Resolving Anxiety in 
Christian Community,” which is a shorthand way of 
saying why the book was written in the first place. 

As Dr. Stinnette sees the human scene, anxiety is an 
inevitable component of man’s relationship with him- 
self, his neighbor, his world and his God—because man 
isa creature who will not readily accept his creatureliness, 
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and because man is a sinner in overt rebellion against 
his true self. But the existence of anxiety is not so much 
the problem as what is done about it, because it is here 
that man either comes into his heritage as a son of God 
within the family of the children of God or he makes 
confusion the worse confounded. 

The underlining premises might be stated through one 
or two salient quotations. For instance: 

“Man is either a living soul profoundly in touch with 
himself through God, or he is dead and set apart from 
God’s vitalizing breath. It is significant that we have 
been forced in our day to reconstruct the concept of 
wholeness that is implied in the word psychosomatic, 
and yet the Bible understands and identified this reality 
simply as life.” (p. 57.) 

Again on the Relationship between Christian theology 
and psychiatry: 

“There are striking similarities between this classical 
Christian view of man’s condition and some contempo- 
rary views of man put forth by humanistic psychology 
.... Man’s only alternative to his enslavement by . . . . 
anxiety is to unite himself with man and nature on a 
higher level, the level of spontaneous love and creative 
work. The Christian view, also, regards freedom as an 
occasion of anxiety, for it bears the possibility of peril 
as well as of promise. Here, too, the solution is through 
a re-establishment of harmony, but in terms of faith. 
The similarity of these views, however, ends here; they 
cannot be equated. For the former attempts to explain 
man’s anxiety as the product of his conditioning, which, 
since man is primarily a rational creature, may be 
eventually resolved by a new and more adequate under- 
standing. The latter (Christianity) looks upon anxiety 
as an inevitable component of man’s freedom, which has 
been destroyed from within by man’s own act of separat- 
ing himself from God. His freedom will be restored, 
and his anxiety resolved, not by anything he can do, 
but by his responding through faith to what God has 
done in Christ.” (p. 79) 

Dr. Stinnette closes his book with a chapter on “Liv- 
ing Through Anxiety” which is worth the whole book 
without devaluing what has been written elsewhere in 
the volume. Here is the way the Christian is led through 
creative fellowship to be able to trust in the love and 
forgiveness of God, and in this re-assurance he is en- 
abled to meet those eventualities which to the world are 
always either the causes of despair or absurdity. 

Anxiety and Faith is a first book. This reviewer hopes 
that it will be the precursor of many others by this 
same author. 
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Cathedral Publicized 


The following was taken from an article that Mrs. 
Hiram Salisbury, of Houston, regional chairman for 
Southeastern Texas, wrote for her church paper on 
Washington Cathedral. We print this here because it 
may refresh the minds of present chairmen and state a 
few facts for the information of new chairmen. 

“At the present time, four different religious groups 
hold services at the same hour in different parts of the 
Cathedral, the Polish National Catholic group, the Syrian 
Orthodox group, the Russian Orthodox, and the Epis- 
copal. Other extensions of the Cathedral’s influence are 
the Christmas card mailings, the beautifying project of 
the Garden Clubs of America, the new Needlepoint 
Guild which has sponsored a nationwide contest and 
given awards for working needlepoint pieces for all parts 
of the Cathedral, and special days set aside honoring each 
state, when that state’s flag is carried in procession. The 
Herb Garden Shop for herbs and jellies and the 
Curator’s Shop for glassware and other art objects are 
patronized by all visitors. The Christmas and Easter 
services are televised and seen all over the country. The 
College of Preachers, the three schools operated by the 
Cathedral Foundation, and the beautiful music, which 
is a contribution to great art, are all part of the edu- 
cational program. 

“Individuals may join the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion for a small yearly amount. This includes receiving 
the outstanding magazine THE CATHEDRAL AGE.” 

*k 


*K *K 


Participation in Service 


Miss Virginia Cork, regional chairman, made arrange- 
ments for two flag bearers for the Cathedral service on 
August 28, West Virginia Day in the Cathedral. The 
two boys, Barry M. Smith and Harry E. Dinges, are 
servers in their home parish, Zion Church, Charles Town 
(Eastern Pan-handle of West Virginia.) Miss Cork very 
graciously had these boys presented with silver crosses. 

* 


* ok 


Activity in Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Carroll E. Suggs, parish chairman for Trinity 
Cathedral, Pittsburgh, had a very outstanding program 


| » * re Cathedral Abconcialllia At Whe 
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on Washington Cathedral which she presented to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, a talk on the architecture of the 
Cathedral. She showed the sound film and explained 
different ways individuals or groups may help the 
Cathedral. On November 18 she was responsible for a 
Christmas booth of Cathedral items for the auxiliary’s 
bazaar. 


Work in Nebraska 


Mrs. A. A. Sage, area chairman for Beatrice, 
Nebraska, is a new and most enthusiastic chairman. Her 
diocesan auxiliary president asked her to attend three 
fall district meetings in Alliance, Lincoln, and Fremont 
to show a display of Cathedral literature and items. 


bs Ks > 


During the fall months Mrs. Sage has used two sets 
of Cathedral slides showing them at seven meetings. 
She has been asked to plan on some program for the 
Diocesan Council next spring using the slides, and has 
had the assurance of her president and the board that 
they would cooperate in every way with the work of the 


Cathedral. “ 
New York Meeting 


Mrs. Kevin Keegan, executive secretary of the National 
Cathedral Association, spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Southeastern New York Region on November 22 
at the York Club in New York City. Mrs. Ward § 
Melville, regional chairman for Southeastern New York, f 
asked Mrs. Keegan to show the colored slides of the J 
recent Cathedral Needlepoint Exhibit along with some f 
new slides of the chapels and new views of the close. f 
Mrs. Melville was assisted by Mrs. William Herod, her 


vice chairman, and Mrs. Arthur Boal. 


* * 
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Statewide Meeting 


On October 10 Dean Sayre drove to Richmond, for f 
the second annual state meeting of the Virginia Na | 
tional Cathedral Association. Possibly due to the almost 
perfect fall day but more probably due to the intense 
interest in the Cathedral in Virginia, there was a large 
group of chairmen from the three regions, besides many 
others who gathered to hear the Dean speak about plans 
for the 50th Anniversary Building Fund. A guest of 
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honor was the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 
former Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
church and an old friend of the Cathedral. 

The Virginia Cathedral Builders Committee adopted 
the following resolution at this meeting. 

“We the Cathedral Building Committee in Virginia 
will undertake to raise a part of the funds now needed 
to complete the construction of Washington Cathe- 
dral. Of this contribution to the Cathedral Building 
Fund, a substantial sum shall be allocated to the 
permanent Woodrow Wilson Memorial, and this 
amount shall be presented to the Cathedral on or be- 
fore December 1957.” (Signed) Mrs. William Carter 
Bowles; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Boxley, Jr.; Mrs. 
Richard W. Carrington; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. 
Collins; Mrs. Douglas S. Freeman; Mrs. Homer L. 
Ferguson; Dr. and Mrs. Frank S. Johns; Mrs. 
Houghton Metcalf; Mrs. Richard A. Pettis; Maj. 
Gen. William F. Tompkins; Mrs. William R. Trigg. 
It was then announced that General Vincent Meyer, 

U.S.A. (Ret.) of Richmond had accepted the nomina- 
tion of chairman of this committee. It was suggested 
the next year’s regional meeting be held in Staunton, the 
birthplace, 100 years ago, of Woodrow Wilson. Mrs. 
James Pettis, regional chairman for Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, will plan the meeting. 
a a 

District of Columbia 

For the second winter the Washington Committee has 
planned four meetings for its members. Mrs. Theodore 
Wedel spoke on October 10 on the recent Triennial in 
Hawaii. Dean Sayre addressed the group on November 
7 and Arthur Barrett, the Cathedral’s chief engineer 
an expert cameraman, showed the recent activity film 
that he had taken at the Cathedral. Whenever there is 
something of interest happening in the Cathedral Mr. 
Barrett is always available to record it in pictures. This 
is one of the greatest educational means of showing 
chairmen throughout the country how much the Cathe- 
dral is used by many groups and for many events. 

On December 7 Canon Charles Stinnette lead a Christ- 
mas Meditation and on January 9 Mrs. Harold Kelleran, 
diocesan director of religious education, will speak on 
Christian Education. The balance of the year’s meet- 
ings will be held for the planning of the annual Na- 
tional Cathedral Association gathering in April. 

* * * 
Trustees Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of National Cathedral As- 
sociation trustees was held November 9 at the Cathedral. 


There was a fine attendance. Mrs. James Douglas, Jr. 
of Washington asked the visiting trustees to dinner at 
her house before the Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies Concert that evening when Paul Callaway con- 
ducted Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 

+2 - 
Annual Meeting Plans 

Tentative plans for the 1956 annual meeting April 17 
to 20, inclusive, call for the Bishop’s dinner, dinners at 
St. Albans, and the National Cathedral schools, the 
Choral Societies’ presentation of Mozart’s C Minor 
Mass and Prayers of Kierke Gaarde by Samuel Barber. 
“A Day on the Close,” a speech workshop, a workshop 
on slides and films, possibly two teas, one at the deanery 
and one at an embassy. There will be usual business 
meetings, but it was felt that more time should be given 
for chairmen to become familiar with the Cathedral and 
its surroundings. An extra day is being added this year 
so there will be no scheduled events for Friday, when 
delegates and guests will be free to sightsee in Wash- 
ington, to have interviews with office staff members or 
just to become more familiar with the Close. The Wash- 
ington Committee will have no responsibilities for this 
fourth day. 

The College of Preachers can billet twenty-five of 
Bishop Dun’s invited guests. There is a block of fifteen 
double rooms and four single rooms reserved at the 
Westchester Hotel at 4000 Cathedral Avenue, Wash- 
ington 16, D. C., from April 17 to 20, inclusive. Any- 
one desiring one of these rooms should write the West- 
chester explaining that one of the reservations held 
in the name of Washington Cathedral is desired. For 
any other request write to Mrs. George R. Littlehales, 
chairman of housing and hospitality, 2132 LeRoy Place, 
N.W., Washington 8, D. C. Reservations will not be 
handled by the National Cathedral Association office. 

x * x 
The Executive Secretary Writes 

“In order to make the annual meeting in April more 
effective and helpful to our chairmen I need suggestions 
for subjects to be discussed. For instance, what kind of 
literature on the Cathedral and the National Cathedral 
Association would you like to have available—is the 
Newsletter that is sent to you, between issues of THE 
CaTHEDRAL Ace helpful in keeping you informed of the 
weekly activities at the Cathedral—do you want an out- 
line form to list your efforts and accomplishments dur- 
ing the year which would be returned, filled out, to the 
National Cathedral Association office before the annual 
meeting? It might be an excellent idea if these uniform 
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reports were displayed on a bulletin board for all our 
chairmen to look over and study while they are at the 
meeting—what are your suggestions for slides, movies, 
etc.—what is your present opinion of the ones we now 
send you?” iti te 


Mrs. Blair in Massachusetts 
Mrs. Montgomery Blair of Washington, a member 
of the Cathedral Chapter, was invited by Mrs. John 
Talbot of Williamstown, regional chairman of Western 
Massachusetts, to speak at the annual fall luncheon 
meeting on Friday, October 14. We are most grateful 
to Mrs. Blair for finding time in her busy life to accept 
this invitation. There is no one who is more devoted to 
the Cathedral or knows about both the N.C.A. and the 
Cathedral than Mrs. Blair and Western Massachusetts 
gave her an impressive welcome. This meeting was held 
at the Berkshire Garden Center in Stockbridge, Mas- 
achusetts. Mrs. Lucy Dodge of Lenox gave a luncheon 
for the board before the meeting. 
SS 


Lower South Carolina 
Mrs. C. H. Schroder of Charleston, new regional 
chairman for Lower South Carolina, has arranged to 
give short programs on the Cathedral at seven district 
meetings of the Woman’s Auxiliary in her diocese. 
t 2 
Resignations Received 
The resignations of two regional chairmen of the as- 
sociation have been received with regret. Mrs. J. B. 
Hafner of Spokane has resigned as regional chairman 
of the Missionary District of Spokane, and Mrs. Stanley 
B. Pratt of Sault Ste. Marie has resigned as chairman 
of the Region of Northern Michigan. 
_— 
Mrs. Wedel Speaks 
Mrs. Clifford B. Hine, Los Angeles, newly appointed 
regional chairman for Southern California, asked Mrs. 
Theodore Wedel to speak to an N.C.A. group in 
Beverley Hills on her return from Triennial. Mrs. 
Wedel found a group of about 200 women eager to 
hear about Washington Cathedral and anxious to do 
their part in securing memberships for the N.C.A. 
35g 
Kansas Day Noted 
When the state of Kansas was honored at the Cathe- 
dral on August 21, The Wichita Eagle of Wichita 
gave a half column to publicity on this and the Huchin- 
son News-Herald, had one-quarter column. Mrs. John 
Shahan of Lawrence is the National Cathedral Associa- 
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tion regional chairman for Eastern Kansas. Mrs. Walter 
G. Wintle of Wichita arranged for a broadcast over 
K.F.H. and according to reports many persons listened 
and were very interested. 

x * x 
Northern Ohio Programs 


Mrs. Edgar Everhart, regional chairman for Northern 
Ohio, planned three Cathedral programs—one on Sep. 
tember 20 at St. James Church, Pinesville, for the 
United Auxiliary Guild program and one October 11 
at St. Alban’s Church, in Cleveland. The third pro. 
gram is to be held at Christ Church, Kent, the first 
part of January, when Mrs. Everhart will again use 


the Cathedral slides. 


x * x 
Slides Kept Busy 


Other National Cathedral Association groups which 
have used the films and slides this fall include: Mrs. 
David Little, area chairman for Emmett, Idaho, using 
the slides early in November; Mrs. John Mackenzie, 
chairman in South Haven, Michigan; and Mrs. J. J. 
Dobbs, former regional chairman for Western Michigan, 
used the sound film in Niles, Michigan, in November. 

Mrs. M. M. Neale, area chairman of Heathsville, 
Virginia, arranged a program at which she used the 
sound film on December 1. 

Mrs. B. D. Edwards, parish chairman of Christ 
Church, Bowling Green, Kentucky, has arranged for a 
meeting and program about the Cathedral at which time 
she will use the Garden slides and sell things from the 
Herb Cottage and Cathedral Gift Shop. 

Mrs. William Hutchings Price, parish chairman of 
St. Paul’s Church, Williamson, West Virginia, had a 
program early in the fall at which time she used the 
slides. 
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Cathedral Library Notes 


The Douglas collection 
is probably the most sig- 
nificant single group of 
books which has been re- 
ceived by the Washington 
Cathedral Library in its 
quarter-century of exist- 
ence. Amassed during a 
long lifetime devoted to 
the study and teaching 
of church music and 

liturgics, it now forms the foundation of the library’s 
music section, one which is constantly growing in scope 
and volume in order to serve the Cathedral’s present 


music program and the needs of the projected College 
of Church Musicians. 


The late Canon Winfred Douglas was the Church’s 
leading expert in hymnology and plainsong. For many 
yeats he was director of music for the Community of 
St. Mary, where he prepared many editions of plainsong 
in English for both monastic and regular use. The 
American Missal and the Monastic Diurnal, together 
with editions of single masses and smaller service books, 
wete published with his own fount of type for plainsong 
notation. The plainsong hymns and service music in The 
Hymnal 1940 depended upon his skill and knowledge 
for their English forms. He was musical editor of the 
last two official hymnals of the Episcopal Church, the 
New Hymnal, 1918, and The Hymnal 1940. 

His library, now in process of being catalogued in the 
Cathedral Library, contains much of the source material 
on which his published work was based. There are a 
number of studies of plainsong and medieval music, in- 
cluding a complete set of La Palaeographie Musical. 
There are also many of the original hymnals and tune- 
books from which were taken the texts and tunes now 
used in our modern hymnals. Much of this material is 
either unique in this country or else scattered in many 
other places. Its assemblage here where it can be used 
so handily is a great boon to music scholars. 

A check-list of the collection, together with a bio- 
graphical sketch and essay on Canon Douglas’ contribu- 
tion to the field of hymnology, is being prepared for 
publication in the Papers of the Hymns Society of 
America. 

Leonarp ELLINwoop 
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Sculptor’s Work Shown 


An exhibit of nearly thirty pictures of the preliminary 
carvings Heinz Warneke has made for the South 
Transept portal’s tympanum was held in the Cathedral 
Library in October. A few of the pictures, published 
in LIFE, had previously aroused nationwide interest. 

Mr. Warneke, who is head of the sculpture department 
at the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, has done 
a good deal of work for the Cathedral, notably the 
medallions on the outer wall of the South Transept 
entrance. 


* 


Aviator Memorialized 

The funeral of Benjamin King, amateur aviator and 
holder of numerous world records for light planes, was 
held in the Bethlehem Chapel September 30. The 
memorial to the sportsman-pilot, who helped the United 
States gain first place in international aviation records in 
the 1930’s, will be the carving of the two heads on the 
label molds ornamenting the south window in the east 
aisle of the south transept. 


ok 2K 


Striking Drama Presented 


Christopher’s Fry’s beautiful play concerning four 
prisoners of war who find themselves confined in a 
church, was presented in the Chapel of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea four evenings in October and four in early 
November. The production was directed by Geraldine 
Lust, with students at St. Albans School playing the 
four very demanding roles. 


Publicity Writer Named 


Miss Florence Rissler Stoneman has joined the Cathe- 
dral staff as a publicity writer. For the past three years 


CAashington 
Cathedral 
Chronicles 


she has been associated with Lennen & Newell, Inc., and 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., both New York advertising 
agencies. Miss Stoneman was graduated from Friends 
Seminary, New York, and attended the University of 
Chicago and the University of Florence, Italy. Her 
father, William H. Stoneman, is chief correspondent 
of the European Division of the Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Service with headquarters in Paris. As a result 
of her father’s work, most of Miss Stoneman’s early 
years were spent in Europe. At the beginning of the 
war in 1940, however, Mr. Stoneman sent his family 
to New York for safekeeping where Miss Stoneman 
has remained ever since except for a year and a half’s 
schooling in Stockholm, Sweden, her mother’s country, 
and two years in Florence, Italy. 
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Cathedral Designated 
At the request of the bishop, the Rt. Rev. Gerald F. 


Burrill, the convention of the Diocese of Chicago desig- 
nated St. James’ Church as the Cathedral of the Diocese 
of Chicago. Since the burning of the old Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in 1921 the diocese had no 
cathedral, using pro-cathedrals as designated by the 
diocesan, an unsatisfactory arrangement which was 
effective only during the lifetime of the diocesan. 

It was pointed out that advantages of accepting the 
offer of the vestry of St. James’ Church to give title to 
all of its property and endowments to the cathedral 
chapter included provision of an official diocesan center 
for great services and meetings; recognized St. James 
as the mother church of the diocese, a position it has 
held unofficially for many years; freed certain funds 
held by the bishop for “cathedral purposes;” provided 
more adequate representation of the Church in the 
community and nation; and afforded the bishop an 
official cathedra and altar. 
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On June 4, therefore St. James was set apart as the 
Cathedral Church of the Diocese of Chicago and the 
Rev. Howard S. Kennedy was installed as dean. 

Among the many messages received from dioceses 
throughout the world, assuring their prayers and thanks- 
giving in behalf of the new cathedral, was one from 
Bishop Dun of Washington. 
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Cathedral Baptism 

Graham Long Stinnette, son of the Rev. Charles R. 
Stinnette, associate warden of the College of Preachers, 
and Mrs. Stinnette, was baptized by Dean Sayre at a 
service held in the Cathedral baptistery on October 9. 
The Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, warden of the col- 
lege, and Mrs. Wedel, and the Rev. Charles Kean, rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany in Washington, were 
sponsors. 


>*k *k 


Annual Y. W. C. A. Service 
The always colorful and crowded World Fellowship 


Service of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
was held in the Cathedral on November 13. Guest 
preacher this year was the Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, president of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 


New Flags Given 

At a service held in St. Mary’s Chapel a new North 
Carolina state flag was presented to the Cathedral by 
William A. Creech, president of the Tarheel Club of 
Washington. Chaplain Craig Eder of St. Albans School 
conducted the service. 

A new Georgia flag has been presented by Mrs. Robert 
C. Alston of Atlanta in memory of her uncle, Colonel 


Robert A. Alston. 


x x 
Library Consultant Named 

John L. Lord, chief of the Technology and Science 
Division of the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, and treasurer of the District of Columbia 
Library Association, has been appointed library con- 
sultant of the Washington Cathedral Library, succeed- 
ing Jack Clarke who resigned as librarian to teach 
languages and take up the duties of librarian at Doane 
College, Crete, Nebraska. 

Born in Halifax, Yorkshire, England, Mr. Lord holds 
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Evening STAR Photo 


Dean Sayre places the first trowel full of mortar to seal the 
cornerstone of the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Chapel, Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Watching the brief ceremony are President 
Wilson’s widow, Bishop Dun, and former ambassador Joseph 
E. Davies. The chapel, which will occupy a bay in the south 
aisle of the Cathedral, will be the war president’s final resting 
place. It is hoped that the memorial can be completed before 
the Wilson centenary next year. 


the A. B. degree from Antioch College in Ohio and the 
certificate in library science from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. 

Mr. Lord is a vestryman of Trinity Church, Wash- 


ington. 


United Nations Service 


United Nations Day was observed at the evensong 
service in the Cathedral on October 23. Sponsored by 
the District of Columbia Citizens Committee for United 
Nations Day, the service included many special prayers 
for accord among the nations of the world and a 
Litany of Nations. The preacher was Dr. Hurst R. 
Anderson, president of American University. 
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Drawing Given to College 


The College of Preachers is the owner of this conté 
crayon drawing of the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 


Woltz Studio 


Church from 1938 through 1946 and one of the 
Church’s most beloved priests. The drawing was pre- 
sented to the college by the artist, Mrs. Arthur C. Nash, 
and hangs in the lobby at the left of the door as one 
enters. 

Attached to the frame of the drawing is a small gold 
plated plaque reading: 


Henry St. George Tucker 
Presiding Bishop 1938-1946 
By Mary Arnold Nash 


Mrs. Nash has also painted Bishop Tucker’s portrait 
in oils and this hangs in the diocesan house in Richmond, 
see city of the Diocese of Virginia, where Bishop 
Tucker’s episcopate included the years 1927-1944. 
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All who have seen the crayon drawing are struck by 
its vivid presentation of Bishop Tucker’s dignity, 
humility, sincerity, and loving kindness, characteristics 
for which he is known throughout the Church. The 
college, so frequently a focal point for Church people 
visiting Washington, and annually attended by so many 
clergy, affords a splendid setting for the picture and the 
authorities feel particularly blessed that this likeness 
of one of the faith’s great leaders has a permanent home 
there. 
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Oldest Parish Church Carols 


(Continued from page 8) 


Eventually much of his property was put to other 
purposes, and in the early 18th century, the Lady Chapel 
was taken over as a workshop by Benjamin Franklin’s 
employer. The recess in the north wall where he kept 
his safe is still visible. The premises later became a 
fringe factory, then a “pub” and dancing place. Finally 
the chapel was restored to the church, and rebuilt in 
1880. 

Not only the Lady Chapel had been lost at the dis- 
solution. The north transept was for decades occupied 
by a blacksmith, and the marks of the smoke from the 
forge can still be seen clearly on two of its arches. It 
was not restored to the church until 1893. Even at this 
date, the cloister was still being used as a stable for 
the horses belonging to a large tobacco company, and 
right up to 1923, part of the duties of the verger con- 
sisted in keeping the horses quiet during services. St. 
Bartholomew’s was then able to purchase the last re- 
maining part of the structure which had been sold and 
| put to secular uses in 1539. 
| Yet today St. Bartholomew’s stands serene and noble, 
seemingly untouched by the incursions of the world on 
its own peace, and reminding the visitor, in atmosphere 
as well as in word, that it has been open for prayer and 
worship every single day since it was built more than 
800 years ago. 
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MEMORIAL 
AND 

THANKSGIVING 
CHAIRS 


Washington 















Cathedral 


needs many new chairs. 











The chair selected and 
pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use. 












Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately. 







A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral’s Book of Re- 
membrance. 













| would like to place — new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 



















| 






Attach brass plate as follows: 








PRESENTED BY 






IN MEMORY OF 









IN HONOR OF 





Make checks payable 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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‘O Hush the Noise’ 


(Continued from page 14) 


It has done so with a 
generosity never before equaled in the relations between 
sovereign states. And Christmas helps give the disap- 
pointed peacemakers some sense of association with the 
great issues of history. 

Like everybody else, they get lost in the details of 
their jobs and disillusioned by the lack of achieving the 
objectives they set. Once a year, on Christmas, how- 
ever, they are reminded that they are engaged in an 
endless but noble task, and that plans without faith 
mean very little. 

This helps Washington a great deal. 

There is very little pageantry in American life, but 
the banners were unfurled on Cathedral Hill today, and 
the recessional hymn carried far on the clear air: 


lations with other nations. 


“For lo, the days are hastening on, 
By prophets seen of old, 
When with the ever-circling years 
Shall come the time foretold, 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


hin the 
MARCH 
OF DIMES 
a 


AU UNM oA 


Seven Lessons and Carols 


(Continued from page 20) 


the service closes as the whole assembly sings “Hark 


the Herald Angels Sing.” 


This service at King’s has been broadcast from the 
early days of the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
it is now heard all over the world. It is a great link 
with home for those who are abroad, and filled this 
role particularly during the war years. One effect of 
this world wide audience has been a pressure to keep 
the carols as unalterable as the lessons; if one particular 
carol is omitted to make room for another, the organist 
is apt to receive indignant letters from the far corners 
of the earth alleging that the writer’s whole Christmas 
was ruined because that particular carol was not sung. 
The nostalgic preferences of distant listeners cannot be 


lightly disregarded. 


The fame of the annual broadcast of the Festival 
from King’s has contributed to the introduction of the 
service over a wide area in the Anglican Communion. 
Though generally held in the shortened form of Seven 
Lessons rather than Nine, it is a regular part of the 
Christmas services at cathedrals and parish churches in 
England and abroad. Rumour has it that it has even 
been performed at Oxford! But in spite of other loval- 
ties the broadcast from King’s remains an undiminished | 
favourite. 


Yet the Festival of Lessons and Carols should not 
be regarded merely as a blend of excellences. The simple 
theme of the service is the real secret of its impact, com- 
pounded perhaps with the love of Christmas music 
shared by so many of those who are normally given 
neither to religious observance nor to vocal exercise, 
outside the bath tub. In this respect the service belongs 
everywhere. To a visitor from England it seems pat- 
ticularly appropriate in Washington Cathedral, not 
merely because the Cathedral possesses a wonderful 
choir (conventional modesty forbids further comment) 
but also because it represents the combination of what is 
of most value in the Old World with what is of most 
promise in the New. This same amalgam of old and 
new lies at the heart of the Festival of Lessons and 
Carols. 
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Newest Episcopal Cathedral 


(Continued from page 6) 


episcopate of Bishop William Paret over the still un- 
divided diocese, Washington Cathedral was chartered. 
Thus, when in 1907 it became impossible longer to 
ignore the inadequacy of the old diocesan building at 
1110 Madison Avenue, which was the residence of the 
bishop and housed the diocesan library, the cathedral 
idea was already implanted. John Hopkins University 
had found a new location well out on Charles Street 
and the main direction of civic expansion had definitely 
been fixed northward. The Rev. Thomas Atkinson, 
rector of the merged parishes of St. Barnabas and St. 
George, had suggested that the combined congregation 
might form the nucleus of the cathedral church. 

One day in 1907 Bishop Paret drove in a hansom cab 
out to the corner of Charles Street and Merrymans 
Lane, now University Parkway. He and Dr. Niver, 
the Rector of Christ Church, stood there for a few 
minutes studying the location. Then the Bishop in his 
decisive manner struck the ground with his cane saying, 
“This is the site for the cathedral.” 

The history of the cathedral project from the first 
day in May 1908 when the project was officially under- 
taken by the diocese, to November 1955 when the cathe- 
dral was consecrated has been one of extremes in both 
hope and despair; the hopes were for a great cathedral 
which would rival or equal the splendors of the cathedral 
in Washington and the cathedral in New York; the 
despair was brought about by the harsh realities of two 
world wars and a great depression. It was during the 
time of Bishop Murray that the cathedral project re- 
ceived its greatest impetus, and under his leadership 
plans for a great cathedral were drawn up. The pro- 
cathedral, or Synod Hall, was built as the first unit of 
the cathedral group and was designed to serve as a 
church until the cathedral itself could be built. The 
undercroft was built in 1911, and the superstructure 
completed in 1932 during the period when the late Rev. 
Harold N. Arrowsmith was canon in charge. He served 
in this position for thirty-five years. 

Inspired by Bishop Murray, a group of prominent 
Baltimore financiers known as the Citizens Committee 


devoted themselves to the cathedral project, and nearly 
4,000 churchwomen joined the Cathedral League. Among 
the gifts of the cathedral league were the great altar 
window, depicting the Incarnation, in memory of Bishop 
Murray, and Preachers’ Window in memory of the Rey, 
Hugh Birckhead, rector of Emmanuel Church and chap 
lain of the league. It was through the league, too, that 
the processional cross of gold and silver set with jewels 
and the bishop’s crozier of silver enriched with precious 
stones were presented. The Cathedral League planned 
and executed the beautiful planting of the cathedral 
grounds. 


It was under the leadership of Bishop Powell who, 
before his election as Bishop of Maryland served as 
dean of the Washington Cathedral, that the actual plans 
of establishing the cathedral finally culminated. Whether 
or not a large cathedral structure ever is built on this 
ground, the newly consecrated Cathedral Church of the 
Incarnation will stand as a symbol of the unity of the 
diocese, as the center for diocesan functions, and as the 
home of the cathedral congregation. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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James Sheldon Buried 


(Continued from page 13) 


few weeks he arranged to increase his gift by provid- 
ing also for the huge pedestal on which the bronze 
figure will be mounted. The location of the statue points 
up yet another fact of Mr. Sheldon’s all-embracing love 
for Washington Cathedral, for the Margaret Suter 
Memorial Drive and the gates which mark its Garfield 
Street entrance, are also expressions of his generosity 
and it is by this route that thousands will eventually 
approach the George Washington statue plaza and the 
great building above it. 

He was also a true nature lover and conservationist. 
At his instigation, the Cathedral Close has been desig- 
nated as an Audubon society bird sanctuary. His gifts 
for the development and beautification of the grounds 
were many. Furthermore, he did much to stimulate 
interest in the study of nature in the Cathedral schools 
through sponsorship of Audubon lectures, a prize for 
essays on conservation, and the annual planting of class 
trees. 


To give adequate expression to the affectionate esteem 
in which “Jim” Sheldon was held by all who have been 
associated with him over the years would prove im- 
possible, but in 1952 a tablet honoring him and his 


| sisters, Miss Harriette Sheldon and the late Adelaide 


Inc.) 
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Sheldon, was placed in the south crypt corridor. It bears 
the following inscription: 


This tablet 
Erected by the Bishop Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul 
testifies to 
their esteem and affection for 


ADELAIDE, HARRIETTE anv JAMES SHELDON 


Patrons of the Arts 
Conservers of God’s Gifts of Nature 


Proclaimers of Man’s Universal Brotherhood 
Their thoughtful generosity has adorned the Cathe- 
dral within by the recaptured glories of ancient 
stained glass—has preserved and enhanced the beau- 
ties of nature without—and has furthered an effec- 
tive ministry witnessing to the Lord far and wide. 
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MAKE THIS AN HERB CHRISTMAS 


To add piquancy to holiday feasts, as well as to en- 
liven meals all the year round, the Cottage Herb Garden 
offers jars of seasoning herbs, some already mixed, some 
challenging the more adventurous cook to try blending 
her own. Basil, Sweet Marjoram, Rosemary, Savory, 
Tarragon, Thyme—these come in matching jars at 25 
cents each. Packaged in gift boxes of two—add 5c. 
Packaged in gift boxes of four or six—add 10c. Mail- 
ing cost—25c plus postage. 


And for those who are willing to try, but grateful for 
a bit of guidance, the Cottage publishes a very colorful 
and informative Herb Chart which vividly notes par- 
ticular affinities between many herbs and herb combina- 
tions and various meats, poultries, and vegetables. These 
sell for 35 cents flat; 50 cents when mailed in a card- 


board tube. 


Every gourmet knows the superiority of freshly 
ground pepper over the store variety. The Cottage now 
has ample supply of peppercorns, as well as pepper and 
salt mills guaranteed to add distinction to both table 
setting and food. 


A card of inquiry will bring information on these and 
other items on the Herb Cottage shelves. Address the 
Cottage Herb Garden, Washington Cathedral, Wash- 
ington 16, D.C. 
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Notes from the 
Evitor’s Desk 


A small village is the place to be at Christmastime. 
Here one can believe he hears the hush of the waiting 
world on Christmas Eve. Here children know what a 
manger is and that a stable is a warm, sweet place offer- 
ing shelter against cold and storm. 

Late in the afternoon it is already dark and the lights 
of the village church reflect on the snow and give a 
soft glow to the newly painted white clapboards. To- 
wards the wide granite steps come groups of boys and 
girls, laden with pine and hemlock, juniper, and short 
birch logs already carrying the red candles fitted into 
carefully cut holes. These are placed in the deep window 
stills; the greens twine through the chaste white columns 
of the railings which set the pulpit platform apart. A few 
poinsettia plants, set on communion table and organ 
case, add splashes of color and emphasize the deep red 
of the heavy curtains at the two-storey high windows. 
When the joyous work is done the youngsters gather 
for a few carols around the organ before starting home 
through the quiet streets. 

A completely unspectacular evening and a completely 
happy one. For no one special reason, perhaps, except 
that these young people, actually of several different 
formal faiths, have come together for a short time to 
render a small service to God as they tried to make His 
house a little bit more beautiful to receive His Son 
again; and to their community as they make a common 
effort to express something of the love and joy found 
in service of the common good. 


James Malley, whose photograph of Bethlehem 
Chapel is reproduced on page 2, is a resident of Salem, 
Virginia, who seems to have spent a great deal of his 
time recently in Washington Cathedral. His many 
pictures, both in color and in black and white, are 
among the finest we have seen, and he has been most 
generous in giving copies to staff members and to the 
Cathedral files. The AGE very much appreciates this 
further gift for use in the Christmas issue. 

* ok x 
Stephen P. Dorsey, a member of the Cathedral Chap- 


ter, is not only an excellent photographer—he took all 
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the pictures which illustrate his article on page 16, he 
is also an expert on the restoration and preservation 
of ancient buildings. His “Early English Churches in 
America, 1607-1807” was published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in 1952. His article on “The Problem of 
Our Historic Churches” appeared in the AGE in the 


autumn of 1953, 
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THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 
For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 
. . . Our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century of service 


JOSEPH 


GAWLER’S 


SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 
Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 
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CHRISTMAS, 1955 


Needlepoint Program Grows 


(Continued from page 15) 


The designs to be used in the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea, done by the Georgianna Brown Harbeson 
Studio at New Hope, Pennsylvania, have been approved 
and are now being painted on canvas so that they may 
be sent to the Lake Forest (Illinois) Needlepoint Com- 
mittee to be assigned to workers there. Mrs. Dexter 
Cummings heads this group. 

Other designs recently approved by the arts committee 
are those for the visiting preacher’s stall and kneeler 
and the verger’s choir stall and kneeler, all the work 
of Mazaltov of New York City. 

The seals of the 102 dioceses, domestic and overseas 
missionary districts of the church will all be worked in 


The Cathedral Chapter 


needlepoint to be used in the Cathedral. Bishops 
throughout the world have graciously responded to Dean 
Sayre’s request that copies of their seals be sent to the 
Cathedral for this long term project for which it is 
hoped a resident of each diocese or district can be 
selected to stitch the seal in question. 

The seals of the following dioceses have already been 
assigned: Minnesota, Mrs. Harry Grace; Pittsburgh, 
The Misses Tebbetts; Maryland, Mrs. John Faber; 
Iowa, Mrs. Beatrice Prather; Central New York, Miss 
Marion Jessup; Connecticut, Mrs. James Taylor; South- 
ern Ohio, Mrs. Frederick Chatfield; Long Island, Mrs. 
Ernest S. Johnson; Delaware, Mrs. Emile F. duPont; 
and New York, Mrs. Wolcott Blair and Mrs. Brewster 
Jennings. 

The honor of completing the first pieces of needle- 
point for the Cathedral goes to Mrs. Newbold Noyes 
of Washington, who presented her work to Dean Sayre 
this fall in the presence of Mrs. Garrett, Mrs. Humph- 
rey, and Mrs. Hook. 


Honorary President 
The Presiding Bishop, The Right Rev. Henry Knox SHERRILL, D.D. 


Tue Richt Rev. Ancus Dun, D.D., S.T.D. 
Bishop of Washington, President 


Tue Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 
Tue Ricnt Rev. ArTHuR R. McKinstry, D.D. 
Tue Rev. THEoporE O. WeEDEL, Pu.D. 

THE VENERABLE ALBERT H. Lucas, D.D., D.C.L. 
Tue Rey. G. Garpner Monks 

Tue Rev. CHares S. Martin 

Grorce Wuarton Pepper, LL.D., D.C.L. 

H. L. Rust, Jr. 

Davip E. FIntey 

J. CLirrorp FoLcER 

CuarLes CARROLL GLoveER, JR 

CoLEMAN JENNINGS 

BenyamMin W. THORON 

Ernest W. GREENE 


Amory HouGHTON 
Junius SPENCER Morcan 
RicHarp H. WILMER 

E. R. FINKENsTAEDT 

D. Luxe Hopkins 

A. S. Monroney 

R. Henry NorweEs 

Mrs. Montcomery BLair 
Miss Mase R. Cook 
STEPHEN P. DorsEy 
Nextson T. Hartson 
Maurice K,. HEARTFIELD 
LuTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 
ArtHur H. FLEMMING 
RicHarp N. TALIAFERRO 


E. K. Morris 


Honorary Members 


Corcoran THOM 


Lioyp B. WILson 


C. F. R. OcILsy 


WiiuiaM R. Caste, LL.D., D.C.L. 
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The Cathedral Age 


Old St. Anne's Church 


(Continued from page 18) 


chandeliers, sconces, and altar candlesticks as well as an 
alms basin of about 1540. A contemporary altar table 
and chairs in the Chippendale manner were given. De- 
voted needleworkers made the crimson altar cloth with a 
replica of the original royal monogram, which is still 
preserved in the church as well as cushions for pulpit 
and altar books and chancel kneelers of needlepoint. 
The chalice and patten are those given during Mr. 
Reading’s tenure by a Mrs. Rebecca Dyre. A com- 
munion beaker of 1723 made by Johannis Nys of Phila- 
delphia is also used. 

The church was closed during the Revolution when 
Mr. Reading, who felt bound by his oath to use the 
English Prayer Book in its entirety including prayers 
for the King, went into retirement. It resumed its 
activities after the war, sending delegates to the Gen- 





eral Convention of 1780 at which the Constitution of | 
the American Church was framed and the ratification. 
of its Prayer Book accomplished. Although the parish 

experienced mixed fortunes during the first decades of 
the last century, it began a long period of growth with the 
remodeling of the old church in 1847 which brought it 
substantially to its appearance before the recent restora: | 
tion. Although its function as a parish center ended 

with the erection of the new church in Middletown in 

1872, the old building never ceased its hold on the af. 7 
fections of St. Anne’s parishioners. The vitality of the | 
parish during the past decade, which has expressed itself | 
in extensive new building, has exhibited further stature 9 
in its preservation of this venerable house of God—an 
achievement at once sympathetic, and significant in its 
careful avoidance of the tendency toward over-elabe- 
ration that sometimes accompanies the enthusiasm of | 
restoring something old. 

Today the rural beauty of Old Saint Anne’s setting 

is complemented by an interior which is impressive in | 
the quiet dignity it derives from great simplicity. The 

people of Middletown, indeed all Americans, may take 
pride in this historic church. 
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